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KSHETRAJNA AND OTHER PADA 
COMPOSERS 





T.S. Parthasarathy 


Mystics the world over, Hindu, Sufi or Christian, have often employed 
the language of profane love to describe the rapture of the soul’s communion 
with the Divine. Many outpourings of the Alvars and Nayanmars of 
Tamilnadu fall under this category. Barring the Bhagayata Purana, the 
‘Gita Govinda’ of Jayadeva was the first landmark which described the 
communion of the Jivatma with the Paramatma in the mode of profane 


love between Radha and Krishna. 


The concept of this love found its echo in the songs composed by 
Saint-singers in the various parts of India. In South India, the earliest 
composers of the Sringara Sankirtanama were Tallapakam Annamacharya 
(15th Century) and members of his family. Next in rank comes Kshetrajna 
(17th century) whose padams have not been surpassed so far for their 
musical ¢xcellence and beauty of diction. 


A brief biography of Kshetrajna is found in the “Sangita Sampradaya 
Pradarsini” of Subbarama Dikshitar published in 1904. According to it, 
Kshetrajna was a Telugu Brahmin who hailed from Muvvapuri. 
A saint gave him initiation into the ‘Gopala mula mantra’ after repeating 
which, he had a momentary vision of Lord Krishna. Inspired by the vision 
he composed his first padam ‘Sripati sutu bariki’ in Anandabhairavi. 
Kshetrajna was later patronized by Tirumala Nayak of Madura (1623-59), 
Vijayaraghava Nayak of Thanjavur (1633-73) and Golconda Abdulla 
Kutubshah (1622-72). He became the favourite of Vijayaraghava Nayak 
and this made the other musicians in his court jealous of Kshetrajna to the 
extent of carrying tales against him to theruler. To spite them, Kshetrajna 
Composed the padam ‘Vadarakapove’ in Kambhoji, left it unfinished and 
challenged them to complete it. They struggled for months and finally 
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accepted defeat. Kshetrajna completed it in a trice and won their respect. 
Subbarama Dikshitar says that he had with him 500 padams of Kshetrajna 
in his note book but unfortunately these have not been traced. 


In 1916 Vavilla Ramaswami Sastrulu & Sons, Madras, published the 
bare text of 202 padams in the Telugu script and marked the publication 
‘For private circulation only’ as the padams were considered to be erotic 
songs. 


The location of Muvvapuri remained a mystery. C.R. Srinivasa 
Iyengar, writing in his “Yndian Dance”’ in 1948, remarked that it was in the 
North Arcot district. Another view was that it was situated in the Chandra- 
giti Taluk. A third was that ‘Muvva’ was not a place at all but meant 
‘Gejjai’ or ‘ankle bells’ and the phrase ‘Muvya Gopala’ was already in 
existence in Teluga songs. Sri Vissa Appa Rao, in his publication ‘Kshetrayya 
Padamulu’ (1950) claimed that Kshetrajna’s birth place was Mavva or 
Movva near Kuchipudi in the Krishna District of Andhra Pradesh and 
all later writers also mention this fact. 


There is a cerain amount of internal evidence about Kshetrajna in 
his own Padams. In the padam ‘Vedukato’ in Desya Devagandhari, the 
composer has himself reckoned the total number of songs composed by him 
as 4500. Of these, he wrote 2000 in the court of Tirumala Nayak of Madura, 
1000 in the court of Vijayaraghava Nayak of Thanjavur and 1500 (in 40 
days) in the court of the Nawab of Golconda. In the last mentioned place, 
he had to face the challenge of one Tulasimurti but he easily vanquished the 
latter by outnumbering his output. Kshetrajna also composed more than 
a dozen padams with the mudra of Vijayaraghava Nayak, his patron. Some 
of his padams contain the mudra ‘Kanchi Varadudu’ and ‘Chevvandi Lingadu’. 
He visited as many as 18 holy places from Srisailam in the North to 
Kadirkamam in Sri Lanka and composed songs on the deities there, thus 
qualifying himself to be called ‘Kshetrayya’. 


Kshetrajna was a master of music, dance and alankara sastra. He 
composed his padams to depict the ‘Nayakas’ and ‘Nayikas’ described 
in the Rasamanjari of Bhanu Datta Misra. The dignity and restraint with 
which he handles the subject of ‘Sringara’ and the felicity of his Telugu 
idiom have not been equalled by any composer before or after him. His 
padams make excellent pieces not only for the concert dais but also for dance 
recitals in which they provide splendid material for abhinaya. 


It is difficult to say how far the present tunes of Kshetrajna padams 
represent his original music. The only reliable and exquisite musical versions 
of the padams now extant are those preserved by members of the Vina 
Dhanammal family. The music has to be in the vilamba kala with long 
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karvais and pauses to enable the listener to absorb the predominant 
emotions of the songs. 


Subbarama Dikshitar gives a long list of pada composers in Telugu but 
few of them are known to the music world. After Kshetrajna in importance 
comes the talented Sarangapani of Karvetnagar. Nothing much is known 
about the life of this composer except that he was one of the brilliant music 
composers like Govindasamayya and his brother Kuvanasamayya patronized 
by the art-loving zamindars of Karvetnagar. ‘Telisane’in Huseni, ‘Ni papemi’ 
in Gaulipantu and ‘Sisapu rukalu’ in Saurashtra are among his well-known 
padams. But none of these is employed in dance recitals these days. 


A few padakaras like Muvvalur Sabhapatayya became better known 
in the dance world than, say, Ghanam Sinayya because of one or two of 
their padams being much in demand for recitals. ‘Dari Juchu’ in Sankara- 
bharanam is a well-known padam of Sabhapatayya. Similarly one 
Kasturiranga is familiar because of his one padam ‘Indendu’ in Surati. 


Virabhadrayya, Tallapakkam Annamacharya, Yuvarangaand Melattur 
Venkatarama Sastri are among the prominent pada composers in Telugu 
but their compositions have not gained any popularity in the dance field 
so far. Annamacharya’s sankirtanas are gradually being introduced for 
abhinaya in Bharata Natyam. 


Tamil composers appear to have taken to padams at a later date and 
the most popular composers are Vaithisvarankoil Subbramayyar and 
Ghanam Krishna Iyer. Muthu Thandavar and Papavinasa Mudaliar stand 
in a class of their own as some of their padams read like kritis. But some 
of them are eminently suitable for performing abhinaya in dance recitals. 
Among the Tamil padakaras Ghanam Krishna Iyer is easily the best as 
he was a great musician as well who had mastered the ‘ghanam’ style of 
Singing. With one or two exceptions, his padams are couched in dignified 
language and have an undercurrent of bhakti. Most of them are dedicated 
to deities and some to his patrons like Amarasimha and the Zamindar 


of Udayarpalayam. 


The late C.R. Srinivasa Iyengar has some very harsh remarks to make 
about Subbaramayyar of Vaithisvarankoil and says that ‘he dragged down 
the holy ideal and trampled on it’. He obviously refers to the highly collo- 
quial language used by Iyer often debasing the content of the song but some 
Telugu padams like ‘Vaddantene’ in Pantuvarali are open to the same charge. 
The moral should be to eliminate such compositions from dance_recitals_ 
and select respectable padams. 


Tt is noteworthy that no less than 65 padams are attributed to 
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Maharaja Svati Tirunal of Travancore. Of these 10 are in Sanskrit, 5 in 
Telugu and 50 in Malayalam. With the gradual publication of these songs 
with notation by the Svati Tirunal Music Academy at Trivandrum, these 
padams are deservedly becoming popular in the Bharata Natyam field. 


7_oOO 


T.S. Parthasarathy: Well known musicologist and Editor, Journal of Music Academy, 
Madras. This is an edited version of the paper read at first Natya Kala Conference held in 
December, 1981 at Madras by Krishnagana Sabha, Nrithvodaya and Bhulabhai Memorial 


Institute. 


BHARATA NATYAM 


The Dance Art of the Tamils* 





Sudharani Raghupathy 


AT HFD Bi gmsbd MeoThsid uwrrdacir 
BMTpsd udAIud Herhs5bd oursFund 
BOT 55 wH.9 Ao eT TET wd 


BMHSD YUHSE 555551 OSCE 


“Everything was Bliss! the stage, the songs, 
the orchestra, the various instruments (per- 
cussion) the entire universe. It was all one 
Supreme Bliss for the great Lord who revelled 
in dancing’. 


Thus spake Thirumoolar in his Thirumanthram 


The very creation is said to be the Dance of the Supreme, it is Ananda 
it is Bliss, it is the 5-fold activity of creation, preservation, destruction, 
illusion and revelation of the Cosmic Dancer, Lord Nataraja, who is the 
embodiment and manifestation of eternal energy as the Nrityamurti. If 
this is so, how ancient then is the art of dancing, the Koothu, the Natakam, 
or the Natyam as referred to in Tamil literature? 


Dance is the ‘Objective presentation’ of the ‘Subjective Reality’; it 
is the outward expression of an inner emotion or a compulsion; the giving 
of a concrete form to the human ideas and ideals through movement. It 
seems to be the earliest manifestation of Man’s creative impulse. It was 
one of his most vital expressions of worship and its connection with magic, 
invocation and appeasement has been projected through movement for 
thousands of years. It has been part of his ritual in propitiating the gods 


ea era eee ge ed ae eee Re See 
*Paper presented at the Plenary Session of the 5th World Tamil Conference, Madurai. 
(7th January, 1981). : 
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and also as part of his social activities. Also, dance has always been a 
spontaneous expression of joy as a result of exuberance. All primitive 
societies have indulged in dancing and the instinct of dancing seems to have 
preceded the faculty of speech or song. Why! even animals and birds go 
through elaborate dance rituals. The dance of the honey bees to com- 
municate information like source and distance of nector so beautifully 
described by the Nobel laureate Von Frisch, is too well known to be 


repeated here. 


Dance in the west has come to be regarded as ameans of self-expression, 
whereas in the East and India in particular, dance carries the dual message: 


1. The physical to be lifted to the plane of the sublime. 
2. The interpretation of the universal by the submergence of the 
individual self. 


Dance in India goes back to times immemorial, over 2000 years and 
even then it had reached a high degree of perfection, subtlety and beauty. 
The dancing figure of a girl in the Mohenjodaro excavations and also a 
dancing figure considered to be Lord Siva, illustrate that dance was very 
much part of the Pre-Aryan Civilization in India. The various phases of 
Indian Art could be referred to as temple art, because it was essentially part 
of the mode of worship in temples and spiritual identification with God 
considered the supreme Artist. Every action of Man, including his daily 
ritual and his works of art, was guided by the hand of God and the most 
eloquent representations of Indian culture are the temples of India, that 
have survived for thousands of years. Religion is so much part and parcel 
of Indian culture that it is difficult to separate art and culture from Religion, 
be it painting, dance, poetry or sculpture. Further the origin of the arts in 
India are so shrouded in the mists of antiquity that, it is very difficult to fix 
the correct date for many artistic events. So when we speak of dance, the 

‘evidences we have are the dance sculptures, frescoes and paintings in the 
various temples and the available manuscripts and treatises on art. Dance 
is movement and therefore difficult to record. Karanas in dance sculptures 
are frozen postures or the beginning or end of a new movement. It is there- 
fore capable of being interpreted differently by different artists according 
to his or her imagination. What the observer makes out of it would also 
‘vary according to the individual’s attitude. There is quite a bit of latitude 
‘in this. But the Karana as describedin written works ismovement (of hands 
‘and feet) each with a specific name. 


Owing to the series of invasions in the north, the influence of foreign 
cultures on the indigenous arts was inevitable. Hence, the dances there 
became mingled in form, style and presentation with the foreign arts imported 
into. India, whereas the South enjoyed a more undisturbed -atmosphere, 
thereby preserving and maintaining its traditions in sculpture, painting and 
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dance. We have the beautiful sculptures of the Pallavas in Mahabalipuram, 
the Cholas in Chidambaram and Tanjore and of the Hoysalas in Belur 
and Halebid and so on. 


The unique quality of Indian dance is that every minute detail of 
gesture and movement has been analysed and projected in such a manner 
that it has reached the highest stage of development. Nothing is left to chance, 
every position of the hand and body is recognised by a distinct name and 
charged with a precise significance. The actors and the dancers are but 
vehicles to project the thematic content and mood. Hence, an amateur has 
no place on the stage; dance is so much dependant on human emotions, 
actions and habits, that it is said to be the most ‘malleable and changeable’ 
of arts. Art is the vehicle to communicate what lies beyond speech and 
the dance art is said to be the most ancient art or the mother of the other 
art forms. It is a visual art, it is an arrangement or a pattern in space and 
time. It touches one’s mind and involves different aspects of life. Dancing 
is not just steps but the use of gestures to convey ideas and emotions, 


As in all walks of life, society incorporates into itself what is necessary 
and what it requries and rejects what is not wanted. Different syles of dance 
are no exception to this rule. Hence, some dance forms go into oblivion 
while others attain more and more popularity. 


Bharata Natyam is one such form of dance that has stood the test 
of time and has evolved into one of the most highly developed and balanced 
forms of dance in the world. This style of dance is exclusive to the Tamil 
country. Originally, it was referred to as Koothu, then it came to be called 
Sadir or Chinna Melam. Today colloquial usage of the term Bharata Natyam 
has replaced the term ‘Sadir’. This seems to have happened about 60-70 
years ago. Ancient art forms like Bharata Natyam flourished under royal 
patronage. Then the rich people have always been patrons of this art and 
it became an important and integral part of all social events like birthdays 
and weddings and became a status symbol. Of course, it continued to be 
part of temple ritual. This role got diminished in course of time and it has 
today become purely secular. 


The very word Bharata has been much debated upon. One is left to 
wonder whether Bharata is the sage and author of the Natya Sastra, or was 
it a pen-name assumed by a number of authors? Though the Natya Sastra 
is in Sanskrit, a few additions in Prakrit and also some in Pali, seem to be 
present giving some support to this view. Whether Bharata is referred to 
as the brother of Rama or as the son of Dushyanta or Bharata that is India 
or Bha-ra-ta the Bhava, raga, tala, is the question. 


; It is always difficult to attribute the coining of a particular word and 
its ancientness, especially when the word has been accepted in the common 
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parlance. One such is the use of the word Bharata Natyam. It would be 
a fruitless endeavour to try and say, whether it is an author, a group of 
authors, Dushyantha’s son or simply the ancient name of India. It is nice 
to speculate that it is only an acronym Bhaya, Raga, Tala (Bharata). This 
may well be the case as we commonly use acronyms. This has been a practice 
in the ancient India as many sutras are in a capsule form. 


Purandara Dasa, who lived about 400 years ago considered as the 
father of Carnatic Music, refers to Bharata Natyamin his song Addhano 
Ranga in Raga Arabhi, which described the dance of Krishna on the hood 
of the serpent Kalinag. 


Rambhe, Urvashi Ramaniya rellaru 
Chendadi Bharata Natyagal Natisey 


The reference is that Rambha and Urvashi and other celestrial dancers 
performed the Bharata Natyam as Sri Krishna danced on the serpent 
extolling the victory of the child Krishna on the poisonous serpent. 


Adiyarku Nallar, the 12th century commentator of Silappadikaram 
in the course of his commentary observes - ‘Ancient Tamil works on dance 
like Bharatam and Agathiam have now been lost, also works like Muruval, 
Sayantham, Guna-Nool and Seyitriyam are available only in fragments’. 


The above 2 references show that the expression Bharata Natya is 
not of recent coinage. Whatever it is, society has accepted Bharata Natyam 
to be the dance of the Tamils and the very word Bharata Natyam brings 
to mind a particular style of dance found in Tamilnadu. 


Today from being a community art performed by a particular sect 
it has become the universal emblem of culture in every home. Ritualism has 
now been replaced by lyricism. One of the consequences of this has been 
the introduction of pieces in popular idiom known as Javali, which could 
be understood by the common man and even a novice. 


Bharata Natyam has always been a flourishing art in Tamil Nadu. 
Sangam and Tamil classics including Tholkapiam are replete with references 
to Natya of very high order. There are other works inTamil like Sevitriyam 
which define the various aspects of the science in the art of dance. Koothanool 
(of 200 B.C.?) refers to the various kinds of Adavus and different dances 
prevalent. Silappadikaram of the 2nd century A.D. is one of the greatest 
Tamil classics on dance. Madhavi’s arangetram has been graphically 
portrayed as for example. 
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THI EDMI THIS Qudposgubd usin srengw 
usr Herm msg usSerreirgyd weinenflenGust 
Gurédenrer yodysrtds QuriQory wrgcdgin 
arahorred au rudo wpsy 


“When Madhavi entered the stage, she reflected in her 
performance, the science and the art of dance with its 
5 varieties and 4 basic foundations of melody (Pann) 
and the 2 styles of dance’. 


The quotation cited above would go to show how highly organised and 
sophisticated the dance performances had become. Even the setting of the 
Stage to the minutest detail has been described. 


It is surprising that Adiyarku Nallar does not stop with just interpreting 
Ilango Adigal’s Silappadikaram but also goes into the details of the require- 
ment of the art of dance and the artist and also elaborately discusses the 
art and science of dance in ancient times. 


These are some of the instances of the unique cultural achievement 
of the Tamils. It is hardly surprising that the Tamil invaders of Burma, 
Indonesia, Thailand and Sri Lanka carried their rich and colourful cultural 
heritage with them. As a result, we recognise Bharata Natyam movements 
..in the classical dances of these countries. 


In the sculptures in Tamil Nadu, the art-form is represented in the 
finest manner, apart from the Karnas e.g. Frescoes in the inner corridors 
of the Brihadeeswara temple of Tanjore, especially of an Apsara. 


Even in Mythologies as conceived of by the great Tamil writer, 
Sekkizhar in his Periapuranam and Paranjothi munivar in Thiruvilayadal 
. Puranam, we see the great art of dance mentioned. 


Thus, what we can recognise, identify and interpret as Bharata Natyam 

. appears to have been an unchanged theme in Music, scupture, painting, 

art and mythology in Tamil country. Even in the spiritual domain, there 

is reference to dance, e.g. the Thirumantram of Thirumoolar, who speaks 
of Lord Nataraja as: 


Awwssr PSrywb HbOurpH vswrets 
USIL WAsrewss OFF uswrd 
Osanyohd 669 Ay qibuswrss 
Qaran@ uspesCsrD ea S$aio550Cor 
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“With the skies and the 7 worlds as the stage with 
shakti as the motivating force, He performed the 
Supreme Dance; He, the Lord Nataraja”. 


QUO Qrser, HFSUrTST, BU BI] PSor 


are some of the names of the celestial dancer Lord Siva, scmething unique 
and peculiar to Tamil Nadu. 


AsseGearw AuGer Gur ps) 
THhETLLATEGD Boonen GurHH 


“Hail to thee, O Siva, Lord of the Southern Country 
Hail to thee, O Supreme Lord of all nations”. 


The conception of the figure of Nataraja encompasses the entire 
philosophy of life and of creation that Man’s intelligence is capable of 
conceiving. The figure of Nataraja represents perhaps the finest expression 
of perfection of scupture not only of India but of the world. 


Breathes there a man who is not captivated by a statue of Nataraja 
with a benign smile, lissome, almost smooth fluid movement, not weak 
but powerful and showing strength of form, balanced and well poised. No 
other art any where in this world has reached this height of development. 
Nataraja represents the rhythmic and vibrant nature of life, which is cyclic. 


(Fig) 


Bharata Natyam is that complex whole that comprises coordinated 
movements and exacting rhythms with the Nritta sequences mathematically 
accurate, geometrical in symmetry and form, deliberately infused grace 
with tremendous suspension and power in the presentation of gesture and 
movement, scuplturesque poses, decorative and meaningful hand gestures, 
beauty and colour in costume, all these within itself in a wellbalanced manner, 
such that it is a visual feast, not just visual but touch the heart of man. All 
these aspects combined and moulded with the rich tradition, philosophy, 
religion and culture of over 2000 years, has gone to evolve Bharata Natyam 
into one of the most beautiful dance styles of the world. It is also a powerful 
medium of communication. This has been also used for reinforcement of 
the ideas in our philosophy and religion. Through this powerful medium 
of communication our ancestors in the ancient Tamil Nadu tried to get 
across our basic as well as the complex ideas of the universe. 


_ There are various books on the dance art like the Natya Sastra, 
Abhinaya Darpana, Bharatarnava, Maha Bharata Choodamani and so 
on, but the Natya Sastra is considered as the most unique and outstanding 
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contribution. This book is a monumental work and it deals with all aspects 
of dance, drama and theatre. As one goes through the Natya Sastra one 
is wonder struck at the variety of every possible movement of the body, 
eyes, neck, hands, legs etc.. conceived by man and so systematically and 
methodically codified by Bharata. Also it is no wonder then that we recognize 
similar movements in the different dance styles of the world. There are many 
treatises on dance emphasising may be a few aspects relevant to the text 
and time even before the publication of Natya Sastra. But Natya Sastra 
seems to be a compendium of dance, drama, theatre and movement. In the 
Bharata Natyam technique, the priniciples of movement and gesture as 
found in the Natya Sastra are there, but the super structure has undergone 
variations reflecting the changes in the society and with the passage of time, 
and today it has acquired a supreme beauty and finesse. Natyam is not 
acting nor is it drama alone, but involves dancing. Bharata Natyam is a 
highly stylised form of dance and one has to know something about it to 
enjoy a recital. The gesture language is so complex and complete that one 
has to have a basic knowledge to understand the theme enacted by the dancer 
and the dancer herself has to have enough experience to tell a tale ina 
cogent form so that each gesture flows into other without being jerky and 
without the connection being disjointed. Her art should be such that a 
rapport is created between herself and the audience. - 


Bharata Natyam as seen today is referred to as Lasyam (graceful and 
feminine), type of dance. It may be divided into Nrittam and Nrithyam. 
Nrittam is pure dance conveying no meanning or sentiment, it is just visually 
and aesthetically beautiful. The dance sequences are made up of Adavus 
or the basic dance unit. It consists of Stanakam-stance, Chari-movement, 
Nritta Hastam, decorative hand gesture and Hasta Kshetram position of 
the hands throughout its performance. There are various groups of adavus 
each of which corresponds to and is easily recognised by a distinct phrase 


of the drum. 


In Nrithyam we have the language of the gestures through which 
ideas, emotions and stories are rendered. There are, according to the 
Abhinaya Darpana 28 Asamyuta or single hand gestures and 24 Samyuta 
or Double hand gestures. 


The use of these gestures to convey ideas and sentiments leads us 
to abhinaya. The works on dance speak of 4 kinds of Abhinaya, Angika 
body and limbs, Vachika - words and dialogue, Kuravanji and Bhagavata 
Mela, Aharya - costume, jewellery and make up and Satvika - emotional 
states. 


In the Satvika Abhinaya - here we have the Navarasas or the nine 
psychological states -love, wonder, anger, fear, humour, disgust, sympathy, 
courage and peace. The Rasas are actually eight in number and peace has 
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been added as the ninth. Ancient Sangam literature speaks of 8 rasas and 
they are called Yennsuvai. 


Love or Shringara is the most dominant rasa around which the other 
rasas revolve. This has been sublimated into Bhakti, the yearning of the 
individual soul for the supreme, the Jivatma seeking the Paramatma. The 
other aspects of Bharata Natya to be appreciated are the elasticity, plasticity 
and the flexibility of the art making it the vibrant and dynamic art that it 
is. Elasticity in the sense is that the theme can be expanded or contracted. 
Plasticity means capacity to mould an idea with the aid of the changing 
gestures. Flexibility means that the theme and the gesture can be used in 
a variety of ways to project the emotion, the idea and the story. 


A Bharata Natya recital lasts for about 2} to 3 hrs consisting of 
10 or 14 items. It was given its present form by the Tanjore quartet Chinniah, 
Ponniah, Vadivelu and Sivanandam who were court muscians in Tanjore 
about 175 years ago. Beginning with a simple item as the invocational dance, 
the tempo is built up to the piece-de-resistance, that is the varnam, which 
is a test for the capacity, training and stamina of the dancer. After this, 
there is the leisurely exposition of Abhinaya, for songs and Love lyrics and 
finally a beautiful and rhythmical finish in the Tillana. 


Change is part of civilization. There is change from moment to moment. 
Bharata Natyam has reached this stage of development keeping within the 
frame work of tradition, like carnatic music with its Ragas which though 
set in a frame work, allows for endless possibilities, variations and innovations 
depending on the musician handling it. Inspite of its apparent rigidity the 
art of Bharata Natyam is almost like a fresh canvas in the hands of each 
artist enabling him or her to express the theme in an imaginative way and 
making it distinctive. Just as in painting the 3 basic colours combine to form 
inumerable hues, so also in Bharata Natyam the basic movements strung 
together and woven in an enchanted loom into patterns of alluring beauty. 
The whole movement is Kaleidoscopic, ever changing, forming myriad 
patterns of beauty and form. It hardly matters whether it is authored by a 
single person or a group, nor does it matter whether it is a compendium or 
a single treatise; what matters, is, that it has stood the ravages of time in 
this ever changing universe and has maintained its pristine purity to a large 
extent and which is a pride of our Tamil Culture. 


It is interesting to speculate on the figure of Nataraja, as it represents 
the very quintessence of Tamil Philosophy. Tow triangles (Fig 1), placed 
one over the other (Fig.2) form a six sided star - (“‘Shatkonam” (Fig.3)- 
The figure of Natarajan fits in beautifully into this (Fig.4). The Lord suppress- 
ing evil-symbolically represented by Muyalakan, the Damaru (Drum), on 
the right hand to represent the rhythmic nature of life, fire on the left hand 
to symbolize life’s energy; the crescent-moon—the height of knowledge, 
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Fig. 1 Fig. 2 





Fig. 3 Fig. 4 


Ganges on the head - the water of life, snake symbolising air - thus the 
panchaboothas are represented. The raised right hand indicates Abhayam 
while the left hand indicates “here I am”. The raised left foot - path to salva- 
tion, the flying veil - removal of illusion and so on. The Tiruvasi represents 
the vibrant, rhythmic and cyclic nature of life. This symbolic figure of 
Nataraja represents perhaps the highest philosophy of Tamils, that all life 
is essentially made of five elements, there is a constant effort to suppress evil, 
life is rhythmic, vibrant and cyclic. Life is bliss. 


Sudharani Raghupathy is a prominent Bharata Natyam dancer. She is the Founder- 
President of ‘Sree Bharatalaya’, Madras. 


OUR STREET THEATRE 





Badal Sircar 


Every major language contains many words that have different 
meanings for different poeple, depending particularly on the class the person 
using or reading the word belongs to. The word ‘theatre’, for example, 
evokes in the mind of the educated urban middle class or upper class 
person the image of the proscenium theatre with its stage, auditorium, 
spotlights, sets, and all the paraphernalia. For him, the predominantly 

‘popular theatre of India will have to be qualified by the adjective ‘folk’ or 
‘traditional’ to have the proper image evoked. 


Likewise, the term ‘street theatre’ should actually mean the 
innumerable theatres we find in streets and public places made by acrobats, 
jugglers, magicians, animal trainers, quack-medicine sellers, singers and 
dancers, who all do it for their living. But to an educated middle class city 
man like me as well as the readers of this article, the term brings forth the 
image of some persons like us leaving the conventional indoor theatre and 
its ticket-buying audience to do theatre free for the public in general in 
the streets and similar public places. 


Why the Street ? 


There must be a fairly definite reason for an educated urban middle 
class person for choosing to do theatre in the streets instead of the secure 
and well-equipped world of the conventional indoor stage and auditorium. 
Although some may do it for the sheer novelty and adventure of it (a valid 
enough reason), most of those who are at present wholly or partly in ‘street 
theatre’ have a more defined purpose. Almost invariably, these are not the 
people who have taken up theatre for the sake of the art form only. They 
have something definite to say, some definite knowledge or consciousness 
or feeling or experience, to communicate to others; and they have found 
theatre to be a very effective means for such communication. The very 
nature of what they want to communicate determines to a large extent the 
people they want to communicate it to. In other words, to such people 
the content of the theatre is the primary and the most important factor, . 
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and the content decides the choice of the audience. Again, for such people, 
for form of the theatre is determined by the content as wellas the audience 
chosen. 


In India, as in any other underdeveloped country (or ‘developing 
country’, if you prefer the euphemistic term, or ‘third world country’, if 
you prefer the American classification), street theatre therefore, is on the 
whole a purposeful theatre in the context of the connotation of the term 
‘street theatre’ we assumed in the beginning. 


If we wish to express in one word the predominant nature of the 
contents projected by those of us who are involved in street theatre, it would 
be ‘change’. Somebody who is not satisfied with the existing state of affairs 
would want to change it to something better. The change he seeks may be 
specific and limited - such as passing or opposing a legislative bill, succeding 
in a particular movement, putting this or that political party in power 
through the election; or it may be a drastic socio-economic-political change. 
In either case, he would like as many people as possible to think and feel 
the same way about the issue as he does. Oftener than not, he finds that 
if his ideas and feelings are shared only by the people of his own class, the 
desired change may not come. He, therefore, tries to go beyond his own class. 
If he happens to be in theatre, or chooses theatre as his means of communica- 
tion, he cannot afford to remain content with the middle class and upper 
class ticket-buying public coming to the conventional city theatre. He has 
to come out of the theatre hall and go to where the people are - people of 
his own class who cannot afford to or do not care to come to the theatre 
hall, as well as people belonging to rural and urban working classes. This 
is how the content determines the audience, and how the content seeks new 
forms - one of which may be the form of the street theatre. 


Which “Street” ? 


So far as the form is concerned, ‘street theatre’ may be defined as a 
theatre performed free in a public place where people normally gather. The 
place may be a street, a public park, a market place, a railway station, a 
compound of an office or an institution, a gathering place in a village, or 
any such similar place. I mention the word ‘free’, which means that any 
payment made is absolutely voluntary - usually donation collected after the 
performance by ‘passing the hat’ (a towel or ‘chaddar’ in our country). As 
this donation is given freely, it is really participation by the audience, not 
payment for buying. 


Street theatre is always free theatre, but free theatre is not always 
street theatre. If a theatre performance is made for invited guests only, 
it is free, but is not street theatre. Besides public part and other places, our 
theatre group ‘Satabdi’ performs once a week in a room where there is an 
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accepted custom of paying a donation of one rupee, but that is not a 
precondition of admission; anybody who cannot afford to pay even that 
one rupee is welcome to the performance provided there is room for him. , 
In this respect, our theatre in that room is free, but it is not street theatre. 
Street theatre by and large is a theatre performed for people who have not 
come prepared for a performance. But here the definition tends to become 
a little tricky. If a particular public place is chosen by one or several theatre 
groups for performance on a fixed day of the week at a fixed time, then 
soon there would be an audience who would come prepared for the perfor- 
mance as well as those who are not so prepared. This is the case of the 
Saturday afternoon performances at Surendranath Park, (formerly Curzon 
Park) Calcutta, which began in the early seventies and quite often attracted 
an audience of one to three thousand. Even here, the prepared audience 
has always been less in number than the unprepared audience, and should 
certainly be defined as street theatre. 


Again, street theatre is not the only course open to the theatre worker 
who is concerned primarily with the content. Many theatre groups, 
including ours, perform at various places like a village, a slum area, a college 
lawn, by invitation. In such cases the hosts organise the audience. Although 
admission is free in most of these cases, the audience come prepared for 
such performances, and they do not really fall into the category of street 
theatre, even if they happen in open public places. 


Form of Street Theatre 


The reason for my attempts to define street theatre is not just academic 
and theoretical. The preparedness or otherwise of the audience makes a 
fundamental difference in the matter of determining the form of the 
particular theatre. 


Coming prepared for a performance means a definite choice. I have 
chosen to come to a particular place specifically to see a particular perfor- 
mance and I am agreeable and psychologically prepared to give it adequate 
time and attention. It also indicates a previous knowledge - I knew the 
specific date, time and place of the performance, hence the question of 
publicity is included. The theatre for such prepared audience can be longer, 
more complex in theme, more sophisticated in structure, choreography 
and acting, more exploratory and experimental, than that for unprepared 
audience. In other words, more risks can be taken, and consequently there 
is the chance of more gains in the matter of effective and intense communica- 
tion. The only problemis that it does not reach the people who will not come, 
who are disinterested, who are unwilling to go to any place even smelling 
of theatre. That is the most important reason for doing street theatre - to 
reach the people who do not or cannot come to a specific theatre place; 
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and that is why it is better to stick to the definition of unprepared audienge, 
even if they, like at Curzon Park, do not constitute the entire audience. 


If somebody is unprepared for theatre, it is the business of the street 
theatre worker to make him prepared through the performance itself. This 
is a major factor in determining the form of the steet theatre. The first step 
is to gather the initial audience. Beating a drum and announcing loudly 
that a performance is to take place is a common way. IJ have seen it done 
by a group in Chandigarh performing at a shopping centre, and also in 
a Karnataka village where the entire group went round in the village in 
a procession with drums and gongs, the children following. The children 
in fact are the greatest allies of street theatre, particularly in the matter 
of initial gathering. One group that used to perform every Sunday in a 
public park in North Calcutta - the older part of the city - used a novel 
method. Adjacent to the park are middle class houses as well as a large 
‘bustee’ (slum hutments). The bustee dwellers constituted the majority 
of the audience, and although they knew about the Sunday performances, 
they did not have watches or clocks to come by the time. There the group 
members sperad out along the fence of the park, each at least thirty feet 
away from the next man, and in a well-rehearsed loud voice in unison 
announced the performance. To me, it was almost a theatre by itself. 
Singing, preferably in chorus to project more and tocover deficiency if needed. 
is another sure way of gathering an audience in our music-loving country. 
This is the practice of many street theatre groups in West Bengal. As it takes 
time to gather a sizeable audience, it is better to have a short skit before 
the main performance - a kind of ‘curtain raiser’ although there is no 


curtain ! 


But drawing the initial attention of the people is far less difficult than 
keeping their attention throughout the performance. It must be remembered 
that many of them cannot afford to give it much time as they are unprepared 
for the theatre. Some will give time, but at a cost - like being late in going 
home or places of business, or foregoing some important errand. (One of 
the regular audience at Curzon Park used to be a young ‘pan-bidi’ hawker 
who refused to sell anything during the performance even if asked for, thereby 
losing money that he could ill afford). Street theatre therefore should be 
short and precise, and interesting, loud and clear throughout. It should be 
as dramatic, as full of theatrical surprises, as full of action, as possible. 
Humour is a great help; so are songs and dances, or dance-like movements. 
Use of very simple, portable and inexpensive props and costume is also very 
effective. Clowning, I mean real clowning, is an asset. 


A street theatre can be a well-rehearsed written script, or it can be 
improvised. Improvisation however needs a framework and demands great 
skill on the part of the performers. I have seen a street theatre in Pune which 
tended to become too long and ultimately somewhat boring because enough 


